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ster Robert Ladbrooke, who was as
keen on painting as himself. These
two married sisters, and formed a
partnership. Ladbrooke painted por-
traits at 5s. apiece, and Crome sold his
landscapes for what they would fetch-
sometimes not as much as 55. Luckily
Crome was able to get pupils, and the
money so earned kept the firm in bread
and butter.

W. F. Mansttt.

KING AND BEGGAR-MAID
The full title of this picture, the original of
which is in the Tate Gallery, London, is:
" King Cophetua and the Beggar-Maid."
The king is about to lay his crown at the
feet of the beggar-maid. This romantic
painting is the work of Sir Edward Burne-
Jones (1833-1898).

In 1805 Crome managed to form a
school of artists in Norwich, and this
school flourished greatly. Though
Crome was still quite unknown in
London, Norfolk appreciated him and
bought his pictures. Within a few
years Crome was able to rent a good
house and kerp a couple of horses. In
1806 for the first time one of his pictures
was hung on the walls of the Royal
Academy. After that about a dozen
pictures of his were shown in London,
but he himself only occasionally visited
the capital.
His work rivalled that of the great
Dutch artists, such as Hoblu'ma. His
" Household Heath " in the National
Gallery is a magnificent, piece of work.
When he was fifty-three Crome caught
a chill from which he died. On the
day before his death he said to his son,
John, himself a fine painter :
' " John, my boy, paint, but paint
only for fame. If your subject is only
a pigsty, dignify it." And this advice
-sums up in one sentence the aim and
ambition of one of England's greatest
artists,
He was called Old Crome to dis-
tinguish him from his son, who later
became a well-known paint or.
A Wonderful Worker,
In 1808 John Cot man contributed no
fewer than sixty-seven pictures to the
exhibition of the Norwich Society of
Artists, He worked in oils and water-
colours and did fine etchings as well;
yet, in spite of his immense industry and
the fine character of his work, was
forced to give painting lessons in order
to make ends meet.
He was son of a Norwich draper, and
was, next to Crome, the greatest artist
produced by the Norwich School
But, like Crome, he had no honour
during his lifetime. The struggle to
make a living, told on his health and
strength. Friends got him the posi-
tion of drawing master at King's
College School, but it was too !att% and
in 1842 he died,